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An editor goes into exile —but the masthead stays the same 


AN EDITOR IN EXILE 





Belfrage wont be silenced; 
sails for England Aug. 15 


By Elmer Bendiner 


HE GUARDIAN’s editor Cedric Bel- 

frage was due to go into exile on 
Monday, Aug. 15, Passage had been 
booked for him and his wife, Dr. 
Josephine Belfrage, on the S.S. Nieuw 
Amsterdam, of the Holland-America 
Line, sailing from the 5th St. pier, 
Hoboken, N.J., Monday at noon. 

For 2% years, since Sen. Joseph Mc- 
Carthy angrily ordered his deportation 
to England, the Immigration Dept. has 
persecuted Belfrage with unparalleled 
vindictiveness, compounding the over- 
all injustice of his exile with countless 
mean harassments that seemed tinged 
with personal spleen. 


WON’T BE SILENCED: The case, based 
on an informer’s testimony alleging 
that Belfrage was a communist 18 years 
ago, was calculated to wreck the GUAR- 
DIAN or at least, deprive it of Bel- 
frage’s leadership. Both of those objec- 
tives were frustrated. When every legal 
step had been taken to win bail for 
Belfrage and Supreme Court Justice 
Harlan had finally turned it down, the 
GUARDIAN chose the one way possible 
to restore Belfrage to the pages of his 
paper. Rather than stay silent in jail 
Belfrage will write for the GUARDIAN 
from overseas. 

Belfrage’s departure is technically 
termed “voluntary” which has_ the 
effect of absolving the government from 
paying his passage. He has, in fact, 
been forced out of the country because 
of the paper he edits. Though tech- 


nically he is deported he is in fact 
exiled since he had made the U.S. his 
home since 1936 and the GUARDIAN, 
which he helped to found, is his major 
life’s interest. 


MAXIMUM CONFINEMENT: For the 
past three months Belfrage has been 
held in the Federal Detention Prison 
on New York’s West St. The Immigra- 
tion Service not only fought doggedly 
against bail for Belfrage but vengefully 
refused to remove him to the deporta- 
tion center established for custody of 
aliens. Early in his imprisonment, 
though no charge was pressed against 
him, Belfrage was held in almost soli- 
tary confinement and had to wage a 
hunger strike to win the bare privileges 
accorded criminals in the jail. 

The N.Y. Times and St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch spoke out editorially against 
Belfrage’s imprisonment (though both 
papers observed the almost universal 
silence on the deportation’s injustice 
and its significance to freedom of the 
press). N.Y. Dist. Dir. of Immigration 
Shaughnessy bluntly told a delegation 
that Belfrage was in jail because he is 
an “agitator.” 

In the final week of Belfrage’s stay 
American Civil Liberties Union director 
Patrick Malin wrote Lt. Gen. Swing 
(Ret.), Commissioner of the Immigra- 
tion & Naturalization Service: 

“If by agitators is meant people be- 
ing held for deportation because of 
their political beliefs, their confine- 
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WAR & PEACE 





U.S.-China talks slowed but 
thaw in cold war continues 


By Kumar Goshal 


T= GENEVA TALKS with China, 

which the U.S. has been conducting 
very gingerly, reached a snag last week 
over the handling of civilian repatria- 
tion. 


In the absence of diplomatic rela- 
tions between Peking and Washington, 
Chinese Premier Chou suggested that 
both countries 

“ .. entrust to a third country the 

task of looking after the affairs of 

its civilians in the other country and 
primarily ...the return of these 
civilians to their own country.” 

U.S. Ambassador Johnson was op- 
posed although India’s Premier Nehru 
urged President Eisenhower to accept 
Chou’s suggestion, The U.S. press spec- 
ulated that Peking was thus trying to 
claim indirect sovereignty over all non- 
citizen Chinese in this country and also 
to use it as a face-saving device for 
domestic consumption. But N. Y. Herald 
Tribune correspondent Joseph Newman 
pointed out (8/3) that Chou’s formula 
would save “Washington from an em- 
barassing dilemma” because, lacking 
diplomatic relations, “the U.S. cannot 
recognize [People’s China’s] claims . 
to any Chinese in the U.S.” A third 
country, Newman wrote, could help 
“arrange the repatriation of American 
nationals” and assure Peking that the 
“U.S. is not obstructing any Chinese 
who wish to return to the mainland.” 


IKE COOL: President Eisenhower at 
his press conference displayed less 
warmth for talks with China than he 
had shown earlier for the Big Four 
summit meeting. He barred any Asia 
summit conference, tied any future 
Chou-Dulles talks to “release of all U.S. 
citizens held in China” and “some con- 
vincing indication” by China of re- 
nouncing forcible recovery of Formosa, 
and reiterated U.S. friendship for 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

Meanwhile, need for an Asian confer- 
ence of broader scope was underscored 


by disturbing reports from Korea. On 
Aug 6 and 7 in S. Korea, violent dem- 
onstrations against the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission resulted in in- 
jury to nine American soldiers and four 
8. Koreans. The demonstration was in- 
spired by S. Korean President Syngman 
Rhee’s ultimatum to the NNSC (Swe- 
den, Switzerland, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia), on the grounds of pro-N. Korean 
sympathies, to get out of Korea by 
Aug. 13, Washington apparently agreed 
with Rhee (AsSociated Press 8/8), al- 
though it deplored “strong-arm meth- 
ods” to oust the commission. 


ATOMS FOR PEACE: The UN Atoms 
for Peace Conference, pregnant with 
immense potentialities for human wel- 
fare, opened at Geneva on Aug. 8, with 
1,260 delegates from 72 nations and 
seven specialized agencies gathered to 
present and listen to over 1,000 papers 
on nuclear energy. At the opening ses- 
sion Indian physicist and conference 
president Dr. Homi J. Bhabha forced 
into the open the subject of fusion 


(Continued on Page 4) 





Interlandi in Des Moines Register 
“Naturally, your biggest problem will 
be converting it to peacetime use.” 





Belfrage and America’s 


E OF THE GUARDIAN STAFF know you share with us the deep hurt and 

ineradicable anger occasioned by the deportation of. Cedric Belfrage. The 
hurt is something among ourselves, for losing the companionship and in-person 
stimulation of an exemplary friend and associate. The anger is something 
which must be translated into unrelenting political action. 

Belfrage was framed-up by the government of the country of his choice, 
by means of perjuries uttered by FBI informers and accepted as truthful evi- 
dence by the U.S. government and the courts. That he was framed 
because of his editorship of a non-conforming, disturbing news- 
paper is beyond question. The proceedings against him and the ‘ 
treatment accorded him in the course of those proceedings have 
been blows aimed directly at the principle of a free press. 

The law used to frame Belfrage was the Walter-McCarran Law, 
which in the guise of an immigration and naturalization statute 
is aimed at establishing political conformity by every foreign-born \s 


American, under threat of exile. 


The atmosphere for the Walter-McCarran Law was created | 


McCarran Act of 1950. In the wake of these laws have come, too, 


by the Smith Act of 1940, the Taft-Hartley Act of 1947 and the | 


the Brownell Laws of 1954, under which prosecutions for political 
non-comformity are enabled against any individual or organiza- 


tion in the nation. 


These laws must be nullified and repealed as the Jeffersonians did with 
the Alien & Sedition Laws of 1798, which Thomas Jefferson, upon assuming the 
Presidency in 1801, declared to be “a nullity, as absolute and as palpable as if 


Congress had ordered us to fall down and worship a golden image... .” 





Alien and Sedition Laws 


= READERS OF THE GUARDIAN comprise the largest and best-informed 
nucleus in the nation to challenge these laws. This is the reason for the 
victimization of the GUARDIAN’s editor, who himself analyzed this most ac- 


curately earlier this year: 


“The GUARDIAN represents a political position whose very existence 
Washington must at all costs deny if its main propaganda line is not to col- 
lapse. In the past decade uncountable billions of dollars have been spent to 
isolate the Communist Party—first, by ‘proving’ that it is ‘under orders from 


Moscow’ and ‘advocates violence’; 


and then by terrorizing all progressives 


through the proposition that no favorable word for socialism, nor basic cri- 
ticism of ‘Western democracy,’ nor defense of the Communist Party, could 


be uttered by other than Communists. 


“If Americans stop swallowing that line and decide that one can take 
such positions merely under orders from conscience and common sense, then 
the witch-hunt which makes continuation of the cold war possible will lose 


whatever rationale it has been given.’ 


E URGE YOU to make the deportation of Cedric Belfrage the rallying point 
for a finish fight on the Alien & Sedition Laws of present-day America, 
With the best guidance we can find, we shall try to point the way in the weeks 


and months ahead. 


And indeed those of us who are Americans by accident of birth, and thus 
privileged to carry on this fight without peril of exile, must take this occasion 
to offer our apologies to Cedric Belfrage for the treatment our country has been 
suffered to accord him; and our thanks to him for the high example he has set 
for us all in the fight for restoration of the Jefferson tradition in America. 


— By John T. McManus for the staff. 
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Ask Ike to veto UMT! 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Will all Americans opposed to 
military regimentation now ad- 


dress the President to veto the 
Military Reserve Bill (UMT)—not 
because he is not satisfied with 
it, didn’t get what he wanted from 
it, but because we don’t want any 
such law? Non-signature—as a con- 
tinuation of the friendly spirit of 
the “at the summit” negotiations 
—will be the deed, not merely 
words, from which disarmament 
negotiations can proceed later. 

If Mr. Eisenhower proceeds to 
sign, constituents should influence 
their congressmen to introduce leg- 
islation, and organize committees in 
all localities, to REPEAL THE 
MILITARY RESERVE LAW. In this 
manner, Americans can hasten re- 
peal before the damage—unlike the 
situation with the Prohibition 
Amendment, repealed years later 
and after sufficient damage to the 
moral fiber of the people. 

Albert Bofman, U. 8S. Committee 
Against Militarization, 
6327 So. May Street, Chicago 21 


Heaven too 
ERWIN, TENN. 

That basketball “space ship” now 
proposed by the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration is clearly an attempt 
to move Heaven as well as earth 
to cover up the Dixon-Yates doal. 

Ernest Seeman 


Politician defined 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Your letters re an independent 
party are of two kinds—those from 
the standpoint of a politician and 
those from the standpoint of @ 
statesman. A politician stands only 
for action that has a chance to 
secure a majority vote. Hence he 
follows the masses rather than 
leads them—he brings up the rear 
of the procession. The deteriorat- 
ing mess, in which we are, comes 
from every Congressman being a 
politician. A statesman, on the 
other hand, stands for his prin- 
ciples, regardiess of the conse- 
quences, trusting that the majority 
will finally recognize his wisdom. 


He is an educator and a true 
leader. 

Since every social improvement 
begins with a minority, the only 


hope of advancement lies with the 
statesman, whereas the politician 
is a drag on social progress. Wit- 
ness our Founding Fathers, who 
put over the revolution with only 
minority support; the anti-slavery 
leaders, but for whose hopelessly 
minority parties the Republican 
Party could never have been born; 
and the Prohibition leaders who 
frightened the old parties into giv- 
ing the nation prohibition before 
it was ready for it. The Populist 
Party would have succeeded if 
Bryan had continued to lead it. His 
failure to do so was the greatest 
tragedy in American History—and 
as great a tragedy for him. 

H. P. Lee 


Snakeroot 
MAMARONECK, N. Y. 

Your “How crazy can you get 
dept.,” normally most astute, ap- 
parently missed the point July 25. 

If the results of reserpine ad- 
ministration were truly as Dr. 
Smith reported (former State Dept. 
member, after treatment, remarked: 
“Co-existence ig possible now.”), 
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How crazy can 
you get dept. 


OLYMPIA (AP)—A state non- 
communist oath must be signed 
by veterinarians who test cattle 
for Bang’s disease, vaccinate 
calves and inspect meat and 
brands for the state on a fee 
WOMB: «2 « 
Spokane (Wash.) Dally 
Chronicle, July 6, ’'55. 

One year free sub to sender 
of each item printed under this 
heading. Winner this week: Mrs. 
R. P. Forrest, Rathburn, Idaho. 











then the current State Dept., Con- 
gress and Administration is in line 
for treatment with this wonder 
drug. 

Reserpine, incidentally, is not so 
new. It has been used for centuries 
by physicians of India under its 
natural name, snakeroot. Perhaps 
this accounts for the sanity of to- 
day’s Indian body politic. 

Name withheld 


Self-righteousness 
CLINTON, ILL. 

Society produces the good, the 
indifferent and the bad; takes full 
credit for the _ efficiently good, 
blames the indifferent (worships 
the useless if they are rich) and 
legally kills the bad, who are 
called offenders, delinquents, crim- 
inals, who are culturally misdirect- 
ed, mismolded, misshapen, patterns 
spoilt in the making, noncomform- 
ists. Society finds it more satisfac- 
tory to kill its faulty product than 
to correct and improve production 
processes. 

Soc:aty kills off the unwanted, 
not to protect but tc justify and 
satisfy cultural society, thru mille- 
niums trained to rely wholly on 
scapegoat deliverance, substitute 
price-paid atonement and vicari- 
ous-suffering redemption. Society 
serves the totem-pole god of self- 
righteousness, proclaims unto stul- 
tification, not sanctification, “We 
Choose God,’ while torturing, hat- 
ing, killing (legally with divine 
morality) the culturally unfortun- 
ate. P. E. Roll 


From an old greenbacker 
CORNING, CALIF. 

Enclosed find $20. I am a little 
slow but guess all people get a 
little slow when they get 90 years 
old. I am one of the old timers. 
Was a Greenbacker in my youth, 
then was quite a figure in the 
Populist movement. Distributed 
1000 Appeal to Reasons in Lincoln, 
Neb., in the Debs campaign. 

John P. Eliott 


Back in touch 
SHRUB OAK, N.Y. 

I've been without the GUARDIAN 
much too long, but was a little 
low in personal funds for a while. 
I shall be very happy to have it 
again so I shall be back in touch 
with the world. It is much easier 
to do without a small luxury than 
@ great paper, as I have found 
during the few months I've been 
without the GUARDIAN. 

Mary Mobile 


Gracious crusaders 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 

For nearly 20 years Charles Row- 
oldt of our city has been fighting 
efforts to deport him to Germany 
because he was secretary of the 
Hennepin County Workers Alliance 
in 1936. The case has been dis- 
missed once; the proceedings found 
illegal another time; and his bail 
ordered returned in 1954 when it 
proved impossible to deport him 
to Germany. The late, beloved 
Arthur LeSueur represented Charlie 
in the early stages of these pro- 
ceedings. 


Now a new harassment has 


forced us to go to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals in St. Louis, at heavy 
expense. The Rowoldt Defense needs 
several hundred dollars RIGHT 
NOW! We know you gracious cru- 
saders for human justice will re- 
spond to this immediate need. 

Pat J. Gleason, Sec.-Treas., 

Rowoldt Defense Committee 

302 Lumber Exchange, 

5th & Hennepin, 

Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


On to the U.S.S.R. 
SULLIVAN, MO. 

How times do change! 

Only a few months ago, according 
to so many newspapers and maga- 
zines, Russians were savages. This 
summer Iowa farmers’ wives try 
to. outdo themselves cooking fried 
chicken and giving Russian farm- 
ers three kinds of pie at their 
meals, Let’s continue this friendli- 
ness by starting a campaign to 
send a group of trade unionists to 
Russia and have them send a group 
of union men over here for a visit. 
Come on, trade union readers of 
the GUARDIAN, let's hear from 
you on this subject. 

L. K. England 


Needed: an A.P.P. 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 

This awakening of our nation is 
what we have been working for, 
shouting for, praying for, hoping 
for. Now that it is here what are we 
going to do with it? Let it wilt 
on the vine? Leave it to Reuthers 
and the Demos to sell us down 
the river? 

Who says the conditions have not 
materialized for a third party? 

Let’s get in front of the moving 
masses with everything we've got! 
Let's call a mighty conference 
quickly—and hammer out the 
third party—the American Party 
for Peace! 

John C. Taylor 








Wall Street Journal 

“Well, I’ve almost made ends 

meet—another $21.55 and they 
will touch.” 


Investigate lily-white TV 
BRONX, N. Y. 

Representative Walter, co-author 
of the racist quota system in the 
Walter-McCarran Immigration Act, 
comes to our town shortly seeking 
out entertainment artists he claims 
are aiding and abetting the sup- 
version of the “American Way.” 
What a mockery of decency and 
patriotism! An avowed racist--look- 
ing for un-Americans! 

Any honest, red-blooded Ameri- 
can cultural figure who ever spoke 
up for brotherhood and equality 
of opportunity wili surely be sus- 
pect and subjected to the indigni- 
ty of having his loyalty chailenged. 

Ah, yes! We_need a Congressional 
investigation—an investigation of 
the terrific number of unemployed 
in the cultural fields—an investi- 
gation of the discriminatory hiring 
practices that are ss plain to see 
here in the television studios of 
New York as are the “For White 
Only” signs in Georgia. 

Allan Lee Kimmel 


In memory 
MATTAPAN, MASS. 

Am sending a small contribution 
(5) to your courageous weekly in 
memory of my mother, Jennie Pov- 
irk, who passed away recently. 

Since the NATIONAL GUARDIAN 
espouses the progressive principles 
that she held to the last, it is fit- 
ting to remember that newspaper. 

Victor Povirk 


Best wishes 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Congratulations and best wishes 
to you on the splendid, timely let- 
ter which you addressed to Pres. 
Eisenhower, asking him to inter- 
vene in behalf of editor Cedric Bel- 
frage who is struggling to win Jjus- 
tice. 

I have addressed an airn:ail let- 
ter to the President aud I sincerely 
hope it will influence him to join 
the fight for the rigut, “Human 
Justice,” give Cedric his freedom 
and help make “Freedom of the 
Press” live in a real democracy. 

N. A. Pallow 
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REPORT TO READERS 


Great day! 


SX FRANCISCO—Some 1,500 of our GUARDIAN family in the 

Bay Area hereabouts got together last Sunday for a picnic 
at Vin and Vivian Hallinan’s place at Ross. By a marvelous turn 
of fortune it was the first chance most of the merrymakers had 
to congratulate one another on the victory of our beloved labor 
leader, Harry Bridges, against the government’s fifth attempt 
to deport him or hold him in jail. 


When Harry himself showed up among the early arrivals, 
everybody's cup was filled to overflowing! The GUARDIAN’s Bay 
Area representative Malvina Reynolds ran the show with all 
the help she counted on and plenty more, so we’ll let her tell 
the rest of the story. From here on it’s Malvina reporting: 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: U..».. & 
possessions, Canada, Latin Amer- 
ica, Philippine Islands, $3 a ear. 
All other countries $4 a year. 
First class and air mail rates on 
request. Single copies 10c. Re- 
entered as second class matter 
Feb. 20, 1953, at the Post Office 
at New York, N. Y., under the 
Act of March 3, 1879. 











REAT DAY! And Harry Bridges, victorious in his fifth and 

probably last deportation fight, was our main speaker—spon- 
taneous, but Harry spontaneous makes a greater speech than 
90% of your hard-working orators! He was introduced by Vivian, 
who got almost as big an ovation (how she can look so slim, 
trim, beautiful and in good spirits all the time I don’t know, 
but I suppose for anyone who has raised six such lusty rogues, 
anything else is a breeze), The rogues were all there, serving as 
guards at the pool. (Vin had to go to N.Y.) 


ILWU officials, attorneys and community greats of all sorts 
got behind the counters and served. ...I think I shall never 
forget the idyllic picture of the Hallinan estate when we left 
at 8 p.m. Peggy Sarasohn had just concluded a contest among 
the remaining kids for picking up the most cigarette butts, pald 
off in ice cream bars, and the lawns lay in shiny green purity 
in the evening light. Harry B., Steve Cox and a dozen more of 
the cleanup squad set around the trash fire in the grove, clean- 
ing up the last of the beer (also a public service, since it couldn’t 
be returned and wouldn’t be fit to drink when it got warm.) 


GUARDIAN affairs here are getting a reputation as being espe- 

cially fine and enjoyable. I have come to the conclusion that 
our committee is the best of them all. We may lack the organi- 
zational experience of some, but everyone is so willing, so good- 
natured! I couldn’t begin to name all, but let a word be said 
for the Petaluma Coordinating Committee, which supplied a 
number of turkeys, had them cooked and worked all day at serv- 
ing dinners. Everyone was especially pleased at the inter-racial 
character of the affair, at the number of people who came long 
ao to take part, at the good proportion of young people 
present. 


NOW: HOW ABOUT YOUR COMMUNITY? Of course we don’t 

expect you'll turn out 1,500, nor can we guarantee a Bridges 
Victory around every barbecue pit. But we think we can promise 
perfect weather—at least we have it on the highest authority 
from Paradise (Calif.) that the weather will stay put at 85° tops 
for the rest of the summer. 


Even Honolulu has a GUARDIAN Party in the works; and 
other places where they are planned, or have been held with 
everybody saying let’s do it again soon include Culver City (Calif.) 
which had a spaghetti dinner and is now topping it off with a 
breakfast, Bridgeport, Conn.; Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; Swansea, 
Mass.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Ann Arbor, Mich.; Minneapolis and 
Duluth, Minn. 


Seattle is having a salmon bake; York, Pa., a White Elephant 
Sale; Trenton, N. J., Buffalo, Syracuse and Rochester, N. Y, are 
all planning things; and from L. A. we just got a box of cookies 
to lift our spirits a bit after the Belfrage Case reversals. 


To BELFRAGE CASE is one reason we want and need your 

neighborhood’s extra help. True, it would be far finer to have 
our editor in his accustomed chair, running the paper in person 
—but it can be a great advantage in other ways to have him 
writing from abroad, traveling freely throughout the news centers 
of the world, bringing us the kind of picture that we couldn’t 
get from anyone else, 

This is what we want to undertake, and with your help, it 
can be one of the GUARDIAN’s most successful enterprises. As 
you can perceive from the accounts elsewhere in this issue of 
the GUARDIAN, our editor starts on his journey this week—so 
we hope that this week you will let us know your plans to help 
us see things through. 


A postcard will do, saying “Count on us”; we’ll do the rest. 
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WASHINGTON 


Two-party harmony in Congress 


is just dandy for 


By Lawrence Emery 


HE FIRST session of the 84th Con- 

gress closed up shop shortly after 
midnight Aug. 3 and Congressional 
leaders of both parties promptly 
claimed credit for relaxation of cold 
war tensions around the world. As 
practical politicians they could do no 
less and they couldn’t be expected to 
acknowledge the scope and complexity 
of all the contending forces which 
have replaced, for now at least, the 
haunting fear of self-incineration with 
a vision of peaceful co-existence. Nor 
could they, as practical politicians, ad- 
mit that they are still holding on to 
all their cold war weapons for possible 
future rattling. 

In any case, this country’s foreign 
relations are largely contingent on 
what other countries do. But in do- 
mestic policy, the U.S. Congress is 
dominant. The 84th’s record in this 
field is dismal at best. 


BI-PARTISAN STAND-STILL: Most 
curious—probably unique in our his- 
tory—was the strange harmony that 
prevailed to the end between a Demo- 
cratic Congress and a Republican Presi- 
dent. At session’s end Democrats were 
still boasting that they gave Eisen- 
hower more support than did his own 
party, and the Congressional Quarterly 
reported that of 33 issues on which 
votes were taken, a majority of both 
parties supported the President on 31. 
The results for Big Business were 
splendid. Those who needed the most 
got little or nothing. Social progress in 
the third year of the Eisenhower era 
stood still. 

On civil rights legislation the 84th 
Congress drew a total blank. Both par- 
ties reneged on their bright promises. 

School kids got nothing; they return 


f. 


big business 
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FULL AGREEMENT AT LAST 


in the fall to overcrowded, understaffed, 
makeshift places of little learning. 

Farmers are still hooked with Eisen- 
hower’s sliding scale of price supports 
and Congress even failed to act on des- 
perately-needed drought aid. 

Labor got the back of the hand on 
its request for improvements in the 
Taft-Hartley law; it won only a $l 
minimum wage (as against its demand 
for $1.25), got no extension of cover- 
age. The President may still veto even 
that. 

Millions of ill-housed can look for- 
ward to a maximum of 45,000 new pub- 
lic housing units between now and July 
31, 1956. 

The ill and the ailing got nothing in 
the way of federal health insurance. 

Improvements were shelved for social 





security benefits. 

Taxes for the rich were lightened; 
the burden on the non-rich became 
more onerous than before. 


There was no statehood for Hawaii 
or Alaska. 


Congress failed to act on proposals 
for lessening restrictions on immigra- 
tion; the Walter-McCarran Immigra- 
tion Act was untouched. 

But Congress did extend the draft, 
did pass a reserve training bill that is 
a prelude to universal military train- 
ing, and did increase its own pay hand- 
somely. 


WALTER HAPPY: Actually the Demo- 
crats in the bipartisan Congress were 
happy to settle for even less than the 
thin gruel offered by Eisenhower. 
Oddly, this state of affairs was pleasing 
to the CIO, whose president Walter 
Reuther announced on Aug. 3: 

“The CIO is heartened by evidence 
of a growing unity among liberals of 
both parties. ... We look for action 
during the second session to further 
weld this bipartisan liberal coalition.” 
But Joseph L. Rauh Jr., head of 

Americans for Democratic Action and 
general counsel for Reuther’s United 
Auto Workers, said that under Eisen- 
hower 
“we have dynamic conservatism, the 
saddest excuse for a legislative pro- 
gram since President McKinley... . 
We have the most corrupt adminis- 
tration since President Harding.” 
He denounced the Democrats for 
“doing nothing.” 


BIRDMEN: The House of Representa- 
tives marked the end of the session 
with a carnival sideshow. One group 
bawled songs like “Let the Rest of the 
World Go By” and “The Old Mill 
Stream.” Rep. Chelf played his har- 
monica. Rep. Friedel announced he 
would imitate a bird, sipped from a 
glass of water and proclaimed: “That’s 
a swallow!” To round it off, Rep. 
Rabaut sang a song of his own compo- 
sition; it lacked a tune but this was the 
title: “I Ain’t Gonna Do Nothing for 
Nobody Notime, Until I Get Something 
From Somebody.” : 





NINETEEN TIMES ON THE RACK 





Taylor begins 3-way fight on Bentley fantasia; 
Fitzgerald challenges new forced testimony law 


} THE PAST eight years William 
Henry Taylor has been summoned 
before boards, congressional committees 
and grand juries 19 times and ques- 
tioned, as he puts it, “sometimes in a 
manner reminiscent of the Inquisition.” 
After nearly a decade on the rack 
he asks: 
“ Gs it to be wondered at that 
I have come to the conclusion that 
there is a determination on the part 
of a few powerful men to render me 
unemployed and unemployable? Two 
Secretaries of the Treasury, an assist- 
ant Secretary and an assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Attor- 
ney General, the Director of the FBI 
and at least three Senators ... have 


been after my scalp. Who can doubt- 


that if they are successful that I will 
be blackballed and blacklisted from 
gainful employment in my trained 
profession of economics for the rest 
of my life.” 


THE LAST STRAW: Taylor worked for 
the Treasury Dept. during the war, is 
now an official of the International 
Monetary Fund, The last straw was 
heaped on his back last month when 
the Intl. Organizations Employes Loyal- 
ty Board, set up to screen Americans 
working for international organizations, 
recommended his dismissal. Its report 
said that “evasion by Taylor was par- 
ticularly apparent when the Board at- 
tempted to determine whether or not he 
furnished information to unauthorized 
persons.” I. F, Stone’s Weekly (8/1) ex- 
cerpted this sample of Taylor’s “eva- 
sion”: 
“Q: Well, do you deny you ever gave 
Miss [Elizabeth] Bentley any papers? 
“A: I affirmatively deny it. 
“Q: Or that you gave anyone else 


papers to transmit to Miss Bentley? 

“A: I deny it. 

“Q: Did Harry [Dexter] White ever 
give you papers for delivery to any- 
body who was not fully authorized to 
receive them by virtue of the_busi- 
ness you knew they were engaged in? 

“A: No, sir, Harry White never gave 
me any papers to be delivered to any- 
body other than in a strictly business 
manner.” 


THREE-WAY FIGHT: Taylor has been 
urged to retire quietly. He has chosen 
instead to force a showdown. His law- 
yer, ex-Congressman Byron Scott, plans 
a three-way fight-back. He will go first 
to Sen. Olin D. Johnston (D-S.C.), 
chairman of a Senate sub-committee 
studying security procedures. He will go 
back to the loyalty board itself and if 
he gets no satisfaction, he will test the 
constitutionality of the loyalty program 
in the, courts. 

The show-down may well explode the 
whole technique of faceless informers, 
immune from cross-examination; it 
may wreck the plot to smear all New 
Dealers, living and dead, with the 
treason charge; it may brand as a hoax 
Elizabeth Bentley, the “spy queen” 
whose testimony destroyed scores of 
lives and is still the Bible for witch- 
hunters, (Taylor figured in Miss Bent- 
ley’s lurid spy story.) Taylor is aware 
that he is more than an unfortunate 
victim. He declared in a statement to 
the Loyalty Board: 

“T am now convinced that certain 
government officials are not inter- 
ested in me as a suspect but as @ 
symbol—as long as I remain in Wash- 
ington employed by an international 
agency I am a constant reminder of 
the failure of those same authorities 


to persuade a grand jury to accept 
the Bentley story. I am visible evi- 
dence of the weakness of their charge 
of twenty years of treason.” 
REJECTS IMMUNITY: His fight has 
already affected still another New 
Dealer battling the “twenty years of 
treason” charge. Edward J. Fitzgerald 
served from 1936 to 1948 in five separate 
government agencies. Like Taylor he 
was named by Bentley; like Taylor he 
has been hounded ever since. On July 
20 he was questioned by a grand jury 
investigating wartime espionage charg- 
es and invoked the Fifth Amendment. 
The Dept. of Justice, acting for the 
second time under the new “Compul- 
sory Testimony Act,” obtained a court 





WILLIAM HENRY TAYLOR 
Down with the “Queen” 


Rosenberg probe 
boomerangs as 


victims fight back 


THE HOUSE COMMITTEE on Un- 

American Activities, headed by Rep. 
Francis E. Walter (D-Pa.), drew a blank 
Aug. 2-5 when it sought to link the 
National Committee to Secure Justice 
for the Rosenbergs with the Commu- 
nist Party. Three veteran stoolpigeons, 
none connected with the Rosenberg 
fight, sought to label individuals from 
Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Washington and Rep. Walter’s 
Lehigh Valley district as Communists. 


Some 20 people subpenaed for attack 
used the occasion to attack Walter and 
his Committee’s motives, filled the 
record with material exposing the mis- 
carriage of justice in the atom-spy 
convictions of the Rosenbergs and 
Morton Sobell and utilized the trip to 
Washington to lodge with the Senate 
Judiciary Committee a petition for a 
Senate inquiry into the conduct of the 
cases. The petition has been referred to 
the Hennings subcommittee on Consti- 
tutional Rights. 

After four back-firing days of hear- 
ings, Walter called upon Atty. Gen. 
Brownell to list the Rosenberg Com- 
mittee as subversive. The committee 
has been out of existence since 1953. 





order directing Fitzgerald to answer 
under a guarantee of “immunity.” 

On July 29 Fitzgerald again refused 
to testify. He is now to appear on Aug. 
11 before a federal judge on a charge 
of contempt. 


BLISTERING STATEMENT: Before ap- 
pearing the second time before the 
Grand Jury Fitzgerald wrote stingingly 
to Atty. Gen. Brownell: 

“The fact is, as you well know, the 
Grand Jury has not been called to 
investigate espionage but to advance 
the political fortunes of the Repub- 
lican Party. ... You seek to make me 
a sacrificial goat to be entrapped into 
prosecution for contempt or perjury 
or some other unjust and unwar ant- 
ed charge in order to make headlinas. 
You are again trying to make roli- 
tical capital out of the discredited, 
stale charges made by [El zaboth 
Bentley ten ycars ato, char-e3 wh'ch 
you and the Justice Dept. kacw and 
have always known to ke false.” 

On Brownell’s public charge of es- 
pionage, Fitzgerald asked him: 

“Why then do you insist on press- 
ing upon me unconditional immunity 
for my alleged crime instead of pro- 
secuting me as would be your duty 
if I were guilty?” 

BENTLEY DEMOLISHED: Among the 
questions Fitzgerald posed to Brownell 
was one scorcher: why did he keep from 
the grand jury the evidence compiled 
by William Henry Taylor that demolish- 
es Elizabeth Bentley’s story? 

That evidence, contained in a 40,000- 
word statement by Taylor, documents 
the self-contradictions, the glaring dis- 
crepancies of the Bentley fantasia. It 
shows the “spy queen” delighting Sen- 
ators with tales of Russian intrigue to 
secure information about an explosive 
—then reveals that the explosive was 
discovered in 1899 and has been widely 
used throughout the world ever since. 
It demonstrates how she gulled the 
nation with tales of her spy ring fer- 
reting details of the Doolittle raid on 
Japan—but she had the wrong planes; 
how she got advance word of D-Day 
to the Russians—who were officially in- 
formed from Eisenhower’s headquar- 
ters; of how she smuggled currency 
plates to the Russians—who got them 
officially from the U.S. government. 

Her memory’s flexibility which en- 
abled her to recall in detail a news- 
paper picture no newspaper ever pub- 
lished, her indiscriminate use of names 
and numbers, all uncorroborated, are 
all set down and compared with the 
facts in Taylor’s statement. 


In a future issue the GUARDIAN will 
report more on the Taylor expose of the 
“Queen.” 
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Cicadas sing again in Hiroshima 





But for those who lived there is no forgetting 


Last week in San Francisco, New 
York, Hiroshima and around the world 
meetings were held to commemorate the 
dropping of the first atomic bomb by a 
U. S. plane over Hiroshima, Aug. 6, 1945. 
Some needed no ceremonial commemo- 
ration. They cannot forget. Here are ex- 
cerpts from an account of the holocaust 
written by a woman who was a school- 
g.rl at the time. It was published in the 
Japanese monthly, Atarashiki Sekal, 
Aug., 1953. 


WAS WALKING down the hallway of 

the Hiroshima Girl’s High School, 
when I saw a flash. (The school is lo- 
cated about 1,000 yards away from the 
center where the bomb was dropped). 
I was lifted up by the blast from the 
bomb and buried by the debris of the 
school. As I fell, I saw friends also 
falling, then I lost all consciousness. 
When I came to I felt a cold wind. Four 
or five of my friends were dragging me 
out of a hole. Someone was calling my 
name. I was so dizzy I could not reply. 
My only thoughts were to get away. 
Leaning on a friend, I started to run. 

The houses on both sides of the street 
were razed to the ground. A thick col- 
umn of smoke hid the sky. Through the 
smoke, one could see darts of flame. We 
went towards the Tokiwa bridge. 


At the terrible sight of some of the 
people I shouted, “How awful!” I 
wanted to cry. Men and women stand- 
ing like ghosts, mostly naked and with 
blackened faces. Their skin hung torn 
and bloody from their bodies, What I 
thought was a piece of cloth hanging 
from someone’s waist, was his skin, torn 
from his back and hanging down. Col- 


umn after column of human beings 
with bright red and swollen sores were 
crossing the bridge. The concrete rail- 
ing of the bridge had crumbled. Those 
who could not see or could not walk 
well stumbled over the ruins and fell 
into the water and drowned. 


At the first aid station which was lo- 
cated in a school, the casualties were 
lined up for treatment. Since most of 
these people came from the same dis- 
trict, there must have been some one 
I knew around, but I could not recog- 
nize anyone. Their faces were swollen 
to twice the normal size. No one was 
recognizable. I scrutinized all these 
faces looking for my mother. Even if 
my mother was there I wouldn’t have 
known her. That night many people 
died. I wandered around the station for 
two days, waiting for my mother to 
show up. I had to find out if mother 
was living or not. Her name did not 
appear on the list of survivors. The 
third morning I left the station to go 
and look for mother. 


a THE RIVER near the Kohei bridge 
I saw seven or eight bodies floating 
in the water. They were swollen to the 
size of a cow. On the bank of the river 
people were piling up the dead and 
burning them, The smell of burning 
flesh was inescapable. 

I felt very lonely and wanted to weep. 
The whole city was burned down to the 
ground. Here and there one could see 
a bit of concrete still standing. The 
black trunks of trees were lying around. 
People would come in the mornings 
with shovels and leave in the evenings 
with what they thought were the re- 





mains of their families. 


With one hand pressing on my in- 
jured back and a dry piece of bread 
in the other hand, I staggered around 
dizzily day after day looking for my 
mother. Was my mother already burned 
to ashes like those bodies by the river 
side or was she lying somewhere with 
wounds full of maggots? 

There was no place for me to go. 
There was no one to tell me where to 
go, when to go to sleep or to scold me. 
All alone I ate my dry bread and drank 
from broken water pipes. Again and 


again I felt sick and vomited. 


A’ this time of year, again, the cicada 
is singing, just as on that sunny 
morning when the bomb dropped. The 
trees have begun to bloom and recon- 
struction is going on in this city of 
Hiroshima. They say it is better to for- 
get the tragedy of the past. They say 
if one wants to live, one must forget 
the pain which is past. Yet I feel it 
would have been better to leave the 
city as it was right after. the bomb 
dropped. I would show the devastation 
and the burned fields to the people who 
say, “War is terrible” and to those who 
say, “Because of war business is good,” 
and also to those who feel there is no 
use doing anything about it, that 
nothing can be done about war. 


Ach YEAR as August 6th comes 

around I think of the innocent peo- 
ple who died like guinea pigs on that 
day and the wound in my heart be- 
comes deeper. The tragedy is still with 
us in one form or another. Those who 
are happily with their families must 
also vow “No More Hiroshimas” and 
“Peace.” Even when peace comes to this 
world, our families will not come back 
to us. 


On the anniversary of the bombing 
I would rather be left alone than at- 
tend any ceremonies. I do not mean to 
disappoint the warm love of the many 
people towards the casualties of the 
atomic bomb; what I need is to find 
some serenity in my daily life. I want 
to live a quiet life and somehow find 
the courage to trust that happiness will 
come to my simple heart. 





Belfrage 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ment in prison is even more shock- 

ing.” 
STATEMENT BARRED: The vindic- 
tiveness of the persecution lasted to the 
end. When Belfrage’s departure had 
already been arranged, the customary 
application was made to secure his 1ib- 
erty in bail for a few days’ time to wind 
up his affairs at the GUARDIAN and 
at home. The Immigration Dept. said 
that he could have only three days, 
Aug. 8, 9, 10, during which he could visit 
his home and office under guard be- 
tween 8 am. and 5 p.m., then must 
return to prison for the night. 


While in prison he wrote a statement 
to the GUARDIAN’s readers. It was 
read by the prison censors and passed 
on to the warden’s office which refused 
to release it. 

The GUARDIAN will have the state- 
ment from Belfrage as soon as he is 
beyond the reach of wardens. It will 
not be a statement of farewell. : 
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Foes of utilities rally to fight 
new Hell’s Canyon giveaway 


ion Cadillac Cabinet’s try at moving 

a private utility into the publicly- 
developed, publicly-owned TVA system 
finally failed, but now the Administra- 
tion has uncorked another move to kill 
public power with private monopoly. On 
Aug. 4, a day after Congress adjourned, 
the Federal Power Commission an- 
nounced a unanimous decision to award 
a 50-year license to the Idaho Power 
Co. to build three low-level dams on the 
Snake River along the Idaho-Oregon 
border. The decision actually was made 
on July 27 but was sat on till Congress 
quit. 

If it stands, the decision will forever 
destroy the greatest remaining site on 
the North American continent for a 
single huge, high-level, multi-purpose 
dam like those at Boulder, Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee. 


FIVE-YEAR FIGHT: The single high 
dam would not only generate far more 
badly-needed power in the Pacific 
Northwest at lower rates than the three 
small dams, but would provide flood 
control, irrigation, navigation, conser- 
vation and recreation and would permit 
production of low-cost fertilizer from 
nearby beds of phosphate. In addition, 
it is the key to the full development of 
the Columbia River Basin. 

The Idaho Power Co. (a New England 
corporation with powerful Eastern 
financial backing) has been fought for 
five years in its bid for Hell’s Canyon. 
But one of the first acts of Interior 
Secy. Douglas McKay under the Eisen- 
hower administration was to withdraw 
his department’s official opposition to 
the power company’s application. Paci- 
fic Northwest farm and labor organi- 
zations, public power associations, pub- 
lic utility districts, communities and 
the Natl. Rural Electric Cooperative 
Assn. immediately banded together and, 
with support from public power advo- 
cates around the country, fought for 


public development of the. Columbia : 


River Basin as one of the nation’s 


richest natural resources. 

But the conclusion was foregone; of 
the FPC’s five members, one was ap- 
pointed by Herbert Hoover and the 
other four were hand-picked by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s private enterprisers. 


“COMPLETE SELLOUT”: But the fight 
is not over and is likely to become the 
biggest public power battle of all time. 
Foes of monopoly development have 30 
days to appeal the FPC’s ruling; if it 
is rejected, an appeal can be taken to 
the courts. It will be one of the hottest 
issues in the next session of Congress; 
when this session adjourned, the Inte- 
rior subcommittees of both Houses had 
approved bills directing the government 
to construct the big Hell’s Canyon dam. 

George H. R. Taylor, speaking for the 
Hell’s Canyon Assn., said the FPC ruling 

“demonstrates what can be done to 

sabotage comprehensive development 


Brave hearts 
Lovin birthday greeliugs, 
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Helen Keller, celebrated humani- 
tarian, although totally blind and 
deaf, sent this greeting to Smith Act 
victim Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, who on 
Aug. 7 marked her 65th birthday in 





, the Women’s Federal Prison at Alder- 


son, W. Va. 


of a river system by, a rigged agency 

which has been given a political job 

to do by the Administration and has 
done it.” 

Sen. Richard L. Neuberger (D-Ore.) 
called it “a sad day for the Pacific 
Northwest.” Rep. Gracie Pfost (D-Ida.) 
said “this is a big business Administra- 
tion and nothing more.” To Sen. Mag- 
nuson (D-Wash.) it was “a complete 
sellout.” 


War & peace 


(Continued from Page 1) 
reaction—which the U.S. has been un- 


willing to discuss—by predicting that 
within 20 years 


“.. . @ method will be found for lib- 
erating fusion energy in a controlled 
manner. . . . Then the energy prob- 
lems of the world will truly have been 
solved forever, for the fuel will be 
as plentiful as the heavy hydrogen 
in the oceans.” 
THE THAW: Elsewhere the goodwill 
generated by the Geneva Big Four 
meeting brought these signs of the 
thaw: 

@ W. German Chancellor Adenauer 
was invited to Moscow in late August 
or early September (Moscow accepted 
Adenauer’s condition for preliminary 
talks between their ambassadors in 
Paris). Another Moscow bid went to 
France’s Premier Faure and French 
Minister Pinay. A French official sug- 
gested Soviet Premier Bulganin and 
Communist Party head Khrushchev 
stop in Paris after their London trip. 

@ Yugoslavia’s President Tito told a 
group of Americans on July 25 that 
Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey should 
abandon the plan to develop their 
friendship pact along military lines be- 
cause he is “convinced . . . the Soviet 
Union truly wishes peace.” 

@ Despite U.S. opposition, the World 
Fedn. of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession, with which the AFL Am. 
Fedn. of Teachers is affiliated, met in 
Istanbul, Turkey, on Aug. 3, and voted 
to admit to membership the Spanish 
teachers-in-exile and to establish a 
liason committee with the Intl. Fedn. 
of Teachers Unions, which includes 
teachers of the socialist countries, 
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THE FACTS ABOUT THE AMERICAN ECONOMY —Iil 





The forces behind the present boom 


By Tabitha Petran 
(Third Of a Series) 


OLLOWING the 1953-54 recession, the U.S. 

economy experienced what has been called a 
“truly electrifying upturn” (Journal of Commerce, 

_ 4/11). Actually by May, 1955, it had barely re- 

covered to the 1953 level. In some countries this 
might be considered stagnation. Here it is hailed 
as a “new era”... “the greatest boom in his- 
tory.” And illusions about perpetual prosperity, the 
possibility of preventing or postponing depression, 
are rife—even among progressives. 

These illusions undoubtedly have their origin in 
the fact that the major depression widely antici- 
pated when World War II ended has—10 years later 
—still to materialize. Yet today’s boom has not 
lasted as long as the one after World War I; and 
that earlier boom sustained itself without an inter- 
vening (Korean) war and a near wartime level of 
military expenditures. 

If the reasons for the boom after World War II 
are analyzed minutely, each factor whose coinci- 
dence made for the boom will be shown as short- 
lived; it will be clear that they are part and parcel 
of the internal contradictions which are leading 
to a major cyclical decline—and the popular illu- 
sions will be exposed. 


MILITARY SPENDING: The chief source of the 
vitality of U.S. monopoly capitalism in the 10-year 
span was the government’s military spending of 
$310 billion. Comnared to this $310 billion, New Deal 
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spending, 1932-4u (mostly for weliare), totaled $32 
billion—a 10 to 1 ratio.* 

This military spending produced a huge ex- 
pansion in the U.S. economy—providing the stimulus 
for the traditional heavy capital exnenditures by 
business characteristic of a boom period. It was 
important to the character of the post-war decade 
that the military program was suverimposed on an 
economy which still had unfinished business in 
making up for war-postponed domestic demand, 
and war-created and U.S.-financed foreign demand. 
Also, it fed inflation. Military expenditures have al- 
ready spent their developmental effects at present 
levels and could promote a new wave of investment 
only if substantially increased, 


CAPITAL EXPANSION: During the decade busi- 
ness spent more than $200 billion for new plant and 
equipment, a rate of spending never before 
equalled.** The great bulk of this investment was 
induced by the government’s military program and 
was government-supported with all kinds of tax 
and other special benefits. Since these expenditures 
themselves created effective consumer demand, and 
since there was still unspent purchasing power left 
over from World War II, business investment was 
generated in consumer goods as well as capital goods 
industries. 

Today the key question is: Has this capital in- 














vestment drive spent itself? It is key because ac- 
cumulation of capital and its investment (that is, 
turning money into more money) is the driving force 
of the system. In a boom period, capitalists—in 
anticipation of greater profits—always expand ca- 
pacity. This investment in plant and equipment 
will continue so long as they can sell their products 
at a profit. But the capital investment boom must 
ultimately break against the narrowness of the con- 
sumer market. The reason is that the very same 
process that expands production capacity (the drive 
for greater profits) restricts the consumers’ share in 
the products. In other words, wage payments do not 
keep pace with rising profits and investment. Hence 
consumer purchasing power is limited relative to 
production capacity. . 


OVER-CAPACITY GENERAL: On the surface it 
would appear that the capital investment drive is 
still going strong since, after cutting its spending 
plans in 1954, business today is again increasing 
them. The current spurt in capital expenditures 
comes at the end of a decade which saw record 
business investment produce a more than 24 in- 
crease in U.S. manufacturing capacity.*** At pres- 
ent, there are many signs to suggest that this in- 
creased capacity is—in terms of demand—more than 
enough, that over-capacity has become general 
throughout American industry. Said U.S. News 
(3/11): 

“Large unused capacities are indicated in al- 
most all lines of industry and agriculture. Workers, 
too, are in surplus. ... American industry in fact 
is able to turn out a much greater volume of goods 
than is now being produced.” 


According to U.S. News figures, the auto in- 
dustry will operate at only 75% of capacity for 
1955 as a whole; the steel industry at about 90%; 
textile at 70 to 75%; TV, radio, refrigerator, cook- 
ing stove and other appliance industries are cur- 
rently being operated at 25 to 50% below capacity. 


SATURATION POINT: Thus there is already a lot 
of slack in U.S. industry at a time when the econ- 
omy is increasingly saturated with durable goods 
of all kinds. The fact that autos and appliances 
are being offered at big discounts indicates that over- 
production at certain prices is already here; that 
is, that production is at a rate faster than the 
market can take. The Illinois Business Review 
(3/55) wrote: 


“As we move into 1955 the broad picture is that 
of an economy facing increasing saturation with 
durable goods of all kinds. . . . High current rates 
of investment in durables of all kinds imply a 
degree of overproduction that has to be corrected 
after a while.” 

In the face of this picture, what is maintaining 
business investment for new plant and equipment? 
Examination reveals that capital exnenditures are 
rising but have surpassed their 1953 level only 
in commercial construction (office buildings, retail 
stores, shopping centers). This is typical of the late 
stages of a boom when competition is fierce and 


over-building is common in the distributing end of 


business. 


TREND TO AUTOMATION: Plant and equipment 
expenditures for factories and mines—cut back most 
in the recession—continue to lag below the 1953 
level. The bulk of such investment today is in cost- 
cutting, labor-saving machinery, automation. It is 
dictated by a drive to reduce labor costs and by 








sharpening competition among capitalists. 

Such investment means a reduction in employ- 
ment requirements and can be expected to continue 
only if there is a demand for the products of these 
installations. Thus, the business investment picture 
suggests a weakness in the basic sectors of the 
economy; this is further revealed in examining the 
industrial origin of national income in the recent 
recession and recovery. 

The significance of the 1953-54 recession was its 
concentration in the commodity production sectors 
(manufacturing, mining, transportation). Construc- 
tion was the only such sector which did not decline, 
and it was maintained only by housing. The com- 
modity production sectors make up the basic struc- 
ture of the economy. Trade and finance are super- 
structure; they handle the goods produced. The 
superstructure can ccntinue to expand only when 
the basic structure expands. 

The recent increase in consumer expenditures 
is accounted for primarily by the inflation of con- 
sumer indebtedness to an all time high. This situation 
cannot long continue because the burdens of the 
debt charges and repayments are eating into earn- 
ings left over for ordinary and necessary expendit- 
tures. 


FACTORY JOBS DOWN: Manufacturing employ- 
ment, particularly metals and metal products, was 
hardest hit in the decline and has lagged in the re- 
covery. This weakness in the basic structure is further 
underlined by the fact that employment in durable 
goods manufacturing dropped most and has been 
slow in recovering, Business Week (7/16) reported 
that in 1954 the factory hiring rate was the lowest 
since 1931; and this June’s high employment of 64 
million leaned heavily on the “ill-defined” category 
of the “self-employed,” with factory jobs today some 
900,000 under a year ago. 

During the boom of the 1920’s manufacturing em- 
ployment declined and was lower in 1929 before’ 
the crash than it had been in 1919. Much was later 
made of this fact as one of the key weaknesses of 
that time. A similar weakness in the basic structure 
of the economy appears to be developing today. 

NEXT WEEK: Why the boom must end. 


* President’s Economic Report, Jan., 1955. 
** National City Bank Letter, Oct., 1954. 
*** McGraw-Hill Survey. 





ADVERTISEMENT 





Jacob (Pop) and Rebecca Mindel 


ADVERTISEMENT 











Help Us Win Parole for ‘Pop’ 


This picture was taken a few months before 
my husband, a Marxist scholar of long stand- 
ing, began serving a two year sentence under 
the Smith Act this past January. 

His physician stated at that time in an af- 
fidavit: “Taking into eonsideration the age 
of this patient (7314), his chronic progressive 
heart disease, his chronic stomach disease, 
his feebleness, and the drastic change from 
his care at home to a prison environment, it 
is my opinion as a physician that continued 
incarceration will be hazardous to his life.” 

He suffered two heart attacks during the 





Dr. Alice Hamilton, Conn. 
Dr. Charles Hill, Pres., Wilberforce Univ.* 


Robert Morss Lovett, former Gov., Virgin Islands 


Among those who have already written are: 
Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, Union Theological Seminary* 


trial, and was taken from courtromm to hos- 
pital. Recently he fainted in prison. 

Would you help win a parole for my hus- 
band, to save him from what may te a death 
sentence — imposed solely because of his 
political beliefs? 

Please write a letter to the Federal Parole 
Board, Washington, D.C. I would appreciate 


your sending a copy to me—2854 Bronx Park 
East, New York 67, N. Y. 


Thank you very much, 
REBECCA MINPEL 





Waldo Frank, writer 

Rev. Shelton Hale Bishop, N.Y.C. 
Anton Refregier, artist 

Rev. Paul McClure, Nev. 


* For identification only. 
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CALENDAR 


CLUB CINEMA, 430 Sixth Av. 








Aug. 
15: “THE BROWNING VERSION.” 
A film version with Michael Red- 
grave of Terrence Rattigan’s drama 
of conflict in a loveless marriage. 
Showings: Sat. only from 9:00 p.m. 
Adm: Members, $1; non-members, 
$1.25. Next week: “MAJOR BAR- 
BARA.” 


HI - FIDELITY RADIO - PHONO- 
GRAPHS, Sales, Installation, Serv- 
ice. VECTOR LABORATORIES, 217 
Sd Av., New York 3. GR 38-7686. 


POTTERY 

OF ALL NATIONS 
Largest selections of seconds and 
closeouts from the world’s best 
sources, % to % off list price. 
Also wrought iron, crystal, etc. 

108 7th Av. So. WA 9-2666. 

Daily 10-10 p.m. Sun, 1-6 p.m, 








SERVICES 





ASP STARLIGHT FORUM, Sun., 
Aug. 14, 8:30 p.m., 59 W. Tist St., 
Penthouse 10A. A_ well-known 
musicologist will discuss “Folk 
Music—Fact and Fancy.” Refresh- 
ments. Contribution: $1.25. 


NEW YORK 


CLASSIFIED . 


MERCHANDISE 














CLEARANCE! 1955 Air Conditioners 
at dealers’ cost and below! STAND- 
ARD BRAND DIST., 143 4th Av, 
(bet. 13-14 Sts.) GR 3-7819. Open 
Sat. Air Conditioned. 1 hour free 
parking or 2 tokens. 





COMBINATION storm-screen win- 

dows. VENETIAN’ BLINDS, table 

pads, radiator enclosures. MIR- 

RORS, GLASS & MARBLE TOPS. 
JOHN KOBLICK 

238 Reid Av., B’klyn. GL 2-3024 


LARGE SAVINGS—Good modern 
furniture at low markup. Come in 
and see. Special consideration to 
Guardian readers. 
SMILOW-THIELLE 
New York: 856 Lex. Av. MU 6-7308 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
WH 8-4788 


TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 
Large selection of adult bedding 
Pull line of juvenile furniture 
FLATBUSH BABY CARRIAGE SHOP 
789 Flatbush Av., B’klyn. BU 4-9109 








TELEVISION REPAIRS 
Manhattan and Bronx Only 
AARON’S TV SERVICE 
856 Wadsworth Av., N. Y. C. 
DAY-NITE SERVICE 





WA 3-1370 

RADIO - TV REPAIR _ specialist. 
Very reasonable rate. Same day 
service. Witch-hunt victim. AL- 


VISION SERVICE CO., RE 9-2408. 


CUSTOM CABINET MAKERS 
Design and Craftsmanship. Choice 
of woods and finishes. Hi-Fi in- 
stallations. Drawings, estimates free, 
Beran-Orban, 322 E, 23d OR 4-6123, 








WASHING MACHINE REPAIRS — 
Service — Sales. New machines, 
parts, supplies. Thor, Bendix, Mon- 
itor, ABC, Norge, Maytag. Used 
washers bought and sold. 

WASHCO-B’klyn. Phone GE 4-4228 


FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Get the MOST for the LEAST! 








Personal & business. Fire, health, 
acc., theft, etc. insurance placed. 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lex. Av. N.Y. 17 MU 3-2837, 
Carl BRODSKY 
INSURANCE 
Automobile, Fire, Life, etc. 
GR 5-3826 


799 Broadway (Cor. llth St.) 


NORMA CATERERS. Now booking 
that special occasion in temple, 
home or office. Anywhere in metro- 
politan area. Phone now and plan 
your cocktail or dinner parties. 
Hor d’Ouevres at all times. Tel.: 
ES 3-9490. 








0-20 
22” x 48” 
WALNUT 


59° 









Mail Orders. So 
Shipped express ¢ 
Free catalogue and sa: 
| 3 on Ey! 

3 and handlin . 
isfaction Guaranteed, os 


no C.0.D's. 
oll cilet 





prize modern | 





Carpet Clearance 


At Wholesale Cost 


As per our previous ad the week of 7/11, this 
sale will last only till August 31 — Bigelow, 
Mohawk, Roxbury, Magee, Artloom, Needletuft, 
Alexander Smith, Gulistan, Firth, 


TRADEMARK 


Designed for those with good 
taste ond moderate budge!— 
the light and airy scating—the 
warm feeling of American 
walnut and fine craftsmanship 
apparent in evety detail—for 
timeless. beauty. 

Available with formica top 
for today’s carefree living— 
if desired. 

Available in blonde birch. 





ca 
smilow-thielle 
NEW YORK: 856 LEXINGTON AVE. (Wr. 645t) MU 67308 
WHITE PLAINS: 41. MAMARONECK AVE. WH 8-478R 0? 


ples 
Enclose 250 FREE PARKING Open Thurs. “td 9 p.m. = Sat. “td & pum. 
Interior Design & Decorator Service Avaitabte 








Expert Installations 
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RUGCRAFT INC. 


123 WEST 64th STREET, 
TR 3-7069 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): minimum 
charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday betore pub- 
lication. Please send payment with 
copy. Address: Classified, National 
Guardian, 17 Murray St., N. Y. 7 











MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET, 
MULTIGRAPHING, 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 5-8160 


TIRED OF MAPLE? We make it 
mahogany. Refinishing, repairing 
and polishing furniture in your 
home, Estimates free. IN 9-6827, 


JIM’S EXPRESS. Young vet. Move 
inexpensively. $3 per hr. City, 
mountains, resorts. Daily trips. New 
station wagon. CA 38-3174. 


SOFA REWEBBED. Relined Springs 
Retied in your home, Reasonable. 
Furniture repaired, Remodeled, 
Custom Slipcovered, Reupholstered. 
Foam Rubber Cushioning. Call 
mornings 9-1 HY 8-7887. 
Fraternal Attention 


JIMMY’S TRUCKING 
Moving and light hauling any- 
where, Good service at bargain 
prices. ST 9-3262. 


MOVING e STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Rockaway, Long Beach & other re- 
sorts to 50 mi. N.Y.C, Call: Ed 
Wendel. JE 6-8000. 


CUSTOM BUILT 
Cabinets-storage units, alterations 
for home, office, most reasonable. 

STEIN INTERIORS 
92 Eighth Av. CH 3-8325 


























Full-Length Feature from Israel! 


"KH AMISHIA‘ 
FIVE TALES from ISRAEL 
plus ‘LENINGRAD MUSIC HALL’ 
with Lemeshev 
Tchabukiani-Ruslanova 
Cool STANLEY, 7 Av. bet. 42-41 











799 B’way, Rm. 545 GR 3-5740 
MANHATTAN 
MIMEO LETTER SERVICE 
Quick Service 
Mimeograph e@ Offset e Printing 
Addressing e@ Complete mailing 
Wedding, birth and social an- 
nouncements -—S. A. Jaffe, Prop. 


Quality Work e 





FRANK GIARAMITA 
& SONS TRUCKING CORP. 


MOVING © STORAGE 
EFFICIENT © RELIABLE 


18 B, 7th St. GRP 7.2457 


near Srd Av. 





CHAIR 


With 2 reversible innerspring 
cusbions. Wide choice of fab- 
rcs and wood finishes. 


YOU SAVE $60 


$39-%5 


Foam rubber 
cushions 


Swedish 
Danish 
Inspired 


Usually $09 








PRICE INCLUDES 
DECORATOR FABRICS 


Budget Terms Free Parking 


169 E. 33d St., N.Y. 16. 


(Between Lex. & 3rd Avs.) 
MU 5-7892 ©@ MU 5-5199 


Open eves. & Sat.to6. Thurs. tod 








FURNITURE 








FINE FURS 
Fur coats of every description. Also 
minks, stoles, jackets & capes at oe 
$ saving. Expert REMODELING and 
repairing or converting your old 
fur coat to fur lined cloth coat. 
MAX KUPERMAN 
OR 5-7713 315 Seventh Av. 
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This Th THING!! 





WEEKEND MOTORCADE 


MAN DRIVES PACKARD VACA- 
TION WEEKENDS. Country fairs, 
festivals; Ottawa French Canadian, 
Aug. 20; Pa. Dutch, 27th; Toronto 
Exposition, Sept. 10; others, Share 
—inexpensive. Phone A.M. EN 2- 
2707; after 10 a.m.-7 p.m. CO 5- 
8095. 


WANTED—CAR TO HIRE 








Farm Journal 


BELOW THE SUMMIT 

















CAR needed for 3 weeks from Aug. 
27 thru Sept. 17. Or willing to buy 
ear for about $150. Write: Box V, 
17 Murray St., N. Y. C. 7. 


FURNISHED ROOM TO RENT 


WEST END AV, in 70's. Cool, airy 
room, bachelor apt., kitchen priv. 
optional, semi-private entrance, ele- 
vator bldg., near transp., tel. handy. 
Reasonable. TR 4-2445. 











PLUMBERS, 
Wanted: ":%7,""2- 
PMOVERS, 
ELECTRICIANS, CARPENTERS, 
CABINET MAKERS, MERCHANTS, 
If you render any of these kinds 
of services or own any kind of 
store in almost any city in the 
U.S., an ad in the GUARDIAN is 
certain to bring excellent results. 
GUARDIAN readers have been 
known to travel 50 miles to 
patronize our advertisers. 











LARGE, ATTRACTIVE room, near 
Riverside Dr. & 98th St. Furnished 
& completely private with adjoin- 
ing washroom, Call mornings until 
1 pm. Eve. 6-8 p.m. UN 4-2892, 
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——aeers RESORTS 
alll i TO Cs tag: AS lle May alias: 
Cooperative, interracial ‘ 
. I 3 Your Vacation Spot 
7 


WINGODALE 

on Lake Ellis 

L ‘@] D G E Wingdale, N. Y. 

An incomparable interracial resort 
Weekend features, Aug. 13: 


; Camp Midvale ; 
Midvale, N.J. TErhune 5- 2160 § 


© All sports 
Entertainment ’ 


‘ Beautiful pool 


P Delicious meals © 





4 The Journey of Simon McKeever 

. $33-$39 per week : starring Elliott Sullivan 

» Children $26—Incl, Day Camp 4 Aug. 14th: 

: “It’s friendly because it’s ; Joe Bostic, sports authority 

; cooperative” ) from $42 per person Day Camp 
Rin Me nA Mn Man Alin Alin Al li li, l,l li, lili li 





Wingdale Lodge send for brochure 
202 W. 40th St. CHickering 4-0723 



















Mf 

sa VACATION PLUS 
re at World Fellowship 
Combine insight and recreation 
en at our 300-acre forest-lake- 
\ 5. mountain estate near Conway, 
2 - H. For ALL faiths, races, 
“= colors, convictions. 





rte FOLK-DANCING, EXCURSIONS — 
Forums, conferences on Peace, Civil and 
Religious Liberty, Labor, Culture and 
Faiths of Different Peoples. 
, Generous family-style meals. 
\ Room and board $4 to $7 daily.) 
For full information, address i 
Dr. Willard Uphaus, Ex. Dir. 


WORLD FELLOWSHIP, Conway,N.H. 


eee The World of 
Sholem Aleichem 
featuring Bernard Kates 


Aug. 20....The Silver Tassie 
featuring Alan Arkin 
Aus. 38...... The Gamblers 
featuring Morris Carnovsky 




















= Dance orchestra. Songs by Nina 

- = Dova, Orch, Folk & Squares with 

= - Clif Bullard e Arts & crafts 

= s for adults. 9 clay tennis courts 

. ! y ’ 

= Lodge New York 2 fishing, boating cn private Cry- 

- stal Lake, 1,500 woodland acres. 

= Symphony of the Air: Free week-end to tennis 

= —Festival at Ellen- = tournament winners. 

= ville, Aug. 3-Sept. 3. Chestertown, New York 

- Theater Group. = Chestertown 3850 N.¥. OL 3-1884 
+ = Social, folk and square dancing, = J 

=clay tennis courts, golf, fishing, 5 

“and all other sports, arts &6@ 

= crafts, painting, fired ceramics. © 

= European plan available. ¢ 

= N.Y. C, CH 2-2453 Ellenville 502 = 
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y 32nd Season 


ACCORD 1, N, Y. 
@ 160 Beautiful Acres e Arts & Crafts 






e Swimming e Golf Nearby e Tennis F~ ts & Cente 
® Folk, Sq. Dancing e Art Classes ™ Zoo * 
11 Miles to Empire State Pn od 
Music Festival (Aug. 3-Sept. 4) SeP-8-way Canin 
Adults $45 up Children $32.50 up C Omce: - 


Activities Director: ARDEN EAST 


An intimate resort with BIG 


hotel facihties 
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CAMP LAKELAND 


On Beautiful SYLVAN LAKE — 65 miles from N. Y.C. 
Tops in Food © Excellent Accommodations ¢ 


Outstanding Cultural Staff featuring: 

Meyer and Luba Eisenberg © Nadyne Brewer 
Harvey Schreibman ¢ Edith Segal ¢ Teddy Schwartz 
NEW RECREATION HALL — TV, Library, place to relax 

SUPERVISED DAY CAMP 


For a Family Plan call AL 5-6283 or write 
1 Union Square W., New York City 3. 
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Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): minimum 
charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before pub- 
lication. Please send payment with 
copy. Address: Classified, National 
Guardian, 17 Murray St., N. Y. 7 











CALENDAR 








Bridgeport, Conn. 





PICNIC FOR THE GUARDIAN. 
Aug. 14, at 10 am. at NINETY 
ACRES PARK. Located on No. Park 
Av For transportation call ED 5- 
8224 or FO 8-6312. Fireplace No. 11 
will be reserved. In case of rain 
Picnic will be Aug. 21. 


Detroit, Mich. 


ANNUAL LABOR DAY PICNIC, 
MON., SEPT. 5, Arcadia Park, Wick 
& Telegraph Rds. Beer, All-National 
food, sports, dancing, program and 
children’s games. Adm. 50c; chil- 
dren free. Need a ride? Call Mich. 
Comm. for Protection Foreign Born, 
2033 Park Av. WO 1-5196. 











San Francisco. 





“MAJOR BARBARA” & “MUSIC IN 
AMERICA,” Sat., Aug. 20, 8:30 
p.m. San Francisco Labor Temple, 
2940 16th St. Donation: 75c. chil- 
dren 50c. Benefit: Veterans Civil 
Liberties Committee. 
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General 








KANCO RAZOR BLADES 
DOUBLE EDGE ONLY, 130 BLADES 
$2, 60 FOR $1. Specify heavy 
or thin when ordering. 

AN 


33 Union Square W., New York 3. 








CHICAGOANS 
WHY PAY MORE? 


Life Insurance at Net Rates 
LOU BLUMBERG 


166 W. Jackson Blvd. 
HArrison 7-5497 - 


Fire, Auto & All Other Forms 











LOS ANGELES 








HOMELINE FURNITURE & § 
APPIANCE CO. 
All leading brands of 
Furniture, TV & Appliances 
Best Quality — Lowest Prices 


1959 Brooklyn Av. AN 2-8134 
Open evenings except Tues. 
alll Mn Mn las Mn on cn Ll Ml Ml Lr Mn 


ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklyn (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 
610 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
Suite 405 Vandike 3530 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Special consideration to 
GUARDIAN readers. 
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PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 
Rapid Service e@ Eyeglasses 
Repairs e Oculists’Prescriptions 
Carefully Fitted 
Special consideration to 

Guardian readers. 

WM. L. GOLTZ 

6132 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles WEbster 5-1107 
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Irish Tweeds and Blankets 





“There are as many welcomes for 
you as there are straws in the 
thatch of the house” at CAROL 
BROWN’S, PUTNEY, VERMONT, 
where you will see a stunning col- 
lection of unusual handwoven Irish 
tweeds and blankets. 


Resorts 
WHITE MOUNTAIN AREA (New 
Hampshire). Swimming, hiking, 


fishing, country dances, good food. 
Reasonable rates. Children welcome. 
For details write to: Mrs. J. Timms, 
Wentworth, N.H. Telephone Rock- 
well 4-2544. 





Films 





“THEY SING, THEY DANCE” 
Awarded Certificate of Merit, 
Cleveland Film Festival, 1955 
. . * 


Arts—Science—Music—Newsreels 
s * * 


AUTHENTIC, PROVOCATIVE FILMS 
ABOUT POLAND 
For Schools—Clubs—Meetings 
Available Exclusively Through 
ALSHER FILMS 
2017 S St., Northwest (Box NG) 
Washington 9, D.C. DEcatur 2-8000 
Write NOW For Free Catalog! 





Summer Rentals 


21%4-3144 ROOM BUNGALOWS, by 
month or season. Private lake on 
eae sports, social hall. 68 mi. 
NYC. 7 mi. west Middletown on 
Rt. 211. Twin Lakes Colony. Tel. 
LU 3-9895 or CY 2-2111. (N. Y. C.) 








BOOKS 


From the USSR 





Just Received 
THE GREAT 
SOVIET ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Volumes 31 and 32 
(In Russian) 
Complete edition will consist of 
50 volumes. Deluxe printing and 
binding. Profusely illustrated 
with color plates and maps. 
Preceding volumes available. 
Special price per vol. $8.00 
* 

Books in English 
PAVEL LUKNITSKY 
NISSO 
Most absorbing novel on the life 
of Tadjikistan mountaineers. A 
good picture of life and cus- 

toms in the Pamirs. 
654 pages .... $1.50 
“ 


Essays on Patho-Physiology 
of the Higher Nervous 
Activity 
(According to I. P. Pavlov and 
his school). Best seller in non- 
fiction literature from the USSR. 
349 pages .... $1.50 
* 

A. 8. PUSHKIN’S 

Three famous stories: 
The Captain’s Daughter 
163 pages 
Dubrovsky 
136 pages 
The Tales of Ivan Belkin 
112 pages 
In handy size volumes. richly 
illustrated. Excellent reading 
material on your vacation. All 
three volumes—$1.90 ppd. $2.00. 
. 
PLEASE NOTE! On Or about 
August 15th we will move our 
56th St. Store to our downtown 
location at 822 Broadway, cor. 
12th St. These larger, more com- 
fortable quarters and _ superior 
stock room facilities will enable 
us to give our patrons better 
and more efficient service. 
Ask for our FREE Catalog “E-55” 
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BOOK CORPORATION q 
. 56 St. 822 Broadway 


19, N.Y. MY; 3.0. ¥. 
Telephone: GRamercy 3-2018- 49 





LOS ANGELES 





AMERICAN RUSSIAN 
INSTITUTE 


invites you to a gala 70th 
“BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION” 
oo « MOROTIRE «2 « 
Chairman Judge 
STANLEY MOFFATT 


SUN., AUG. 21—8:30 p.m. 


MAYFAIR HOTEL 
1256 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 


$2.00 Per Person 


ENTERTAINMENT 
DESSERT & COFFEE 


ON Tr TT" eT TY Te ee 


DELIGHTFUL FAMILY RESORT. 
Private lake — swimming, boating, 
fishing, delicious food. Sports, 
music, counsellor service for chil- 
dren July-Aug., $40; children, $20- 
$25. LABOR DAY WEEKEND, three 
full days—$20. PINE LAKE LODGE, 
Kenoza Lake, N.Y. Call Manya 
Hamburger, Jeffersonville 212R. 
N. Y. C. call CL 6-7673 evenings. 





Los Angeies 





LEATHERCRAFT SHOPS! Look— 
Motored machines for sale that 
make 1,000 yds. of lacing per hour., 
beveled, dyed, contoured, dried and 
polished. Ray W. Scott Co., 913 S. 
Lake St., Los Angeles. Calif. 





Pamphlets 





FOUNDING FATHERS fight im- 
perialism—order Reuben Borough’s 
FOURTH OF JULY ORATION. 5c; 
100, $4.00. The Pamphleteer, 4202 
Latona Av., Los Angeles 31, Calif. 


Detroit 
APARTMENT WANTED 











Professional person, male 40, seeks 

living quarters. Furnished flat or 

apt. preferred—or share with com- 

patible person. Box D 17 Murray 
ef ome A 





IN MEMORIAM 


Seeks correspondence 
AUGUSTA, GA. 


I would like to correspond with 
individuals who have a progressive 
viewpoint towards the world and 
who may even be sociaily isolated 
as I am. We could exchange exrpe- 
riences and just more or less con- 
verse in writing. I can see nothing 
but a broadening of outiook for the 
participants in such an exchange 
—to say the least. If the thing gets 
big enough, it could even be called 
something like “The Association of 
Isolated Progressives,” or perhaps 
the old “Committee of Corresp2n- 
dence.” 

Build dream upon dream and you 


Be A Magician 


WRITE 

Dr. Marcus Bloch, L-Hy. 
President 

Eastern Magical Society 


240 RIVINGTON STREET 
NEW YORK 2, N.Y. 











soon have a whole world of fantasy. 
It just remains to do something 
about it. Give the Creams a con- 
crete habiliment. Pair them with 
positive action. Such is my way of 
thinking at the moment and I in- 
vite comments and criticism from 
anyone. I'll reply. 

Robert Weiss 

307 Telfair, Augusta, Ga. 





MUSIC INSTRUCTION 





PLAY GUITAR 


YOUR MONEY BACK! 


QUICKLY, EASILY, you’ll play 
“Joe Hill,” “Irene,” pop tunes, 
blues & folk songs with rich 
chord harmonies—even if you 
don't know a single note now! 
Send $3 for Guitar Method to: 


LORRIE, 241 W. 108 St., N. ¥. 25 
FREE! “The Weavers Sing,” 


exciting 48 pp. book 
of folk songs (reg. $1.25) 




















In fond memory of 
PEGGY GOODMAN 
who died 
August 15, 1950 











SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Salmon Bake 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 28 
from 12 noon on 


eee BB. ee 
LYLE MERCER’S 


J 2119 W. Cloverdale 


DONATION: ADULTS $1 
CHILDREN 50c 


Benefit: National Guardian 











The Best Short Stories 
of a Master Story-teller 





Sixteen Stories on Historical, 
Biblical and Modern Themes. 


by 


HOWARD FAST 
dust Off the Press 


HE LAST SUPPER is Howard Fast’s 

third book of short stories. As with 
his previous books of short stories he 
presents tales of our American origin 
as well as penetrating observations on 
the lives we lead today. 


Here you will read of a Broadway playwright who rationalizes his 
betrayal of his best friend; you will read of a millionaire who built a 
foolproof shelter against the H-bomb, a congressman from Mississippi 
who spent weekends in Baltimore. You will read of a successful stock- 
broker who held conversations with God, and of an editor who decided 
to sell his soul to the devil. 

You will participate in a variety of fascinating experiences—a 
walk home with the F.B.L, a tired doctor in prison, and a ship- 
ment of Coca-Cola bottles in Arabia—to name only a few. 

In three beautiful stories about the life and times of Samuel 
Adams, Mr. Fast turns to that area of writing where he is very much 
at home and where he has won such high praise—the area of his- 
torical writing. And finally, in a story entitled “Christ in Cuerna- 
vaca,’ Mr. Fast presents an unusual and thoughtful picture of 
Mexico today. 

In other words, THE LAST SUPPER offers superb reading. It is 
Mr. Fast’s best book of short stories. 


Price: 
$2.00 


Because of its low price, 


this book. will 
not be available 


er, any book club. 


{ 
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ee A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 
a 


GUARDIAN 
BUYING 
SERVICE 





HOUSE GIFTS 


for your 
host and 
hostess 


UNDER $5 
STRETCH NYLONS, Ist quality 
sheers in popular Rhapsody shade. 
Specify size: A(8-9), B(9%%-10), 
C(10%-and over). 
Box of 3 pr., $4.50 ppd. 


COTTON PRINT SKIRTS, hand 
blocked, from India, peasant-style 
washables with zipper closure, 
button-down belts. Give waist 
size (24” to 32”) and choice of 
background color (black, blue, 
green and natural). 


COTTON KERCHIEFS, beautiful 
Paisleys or polka dots, 29” square. 
Guaranteed washable. Paisleys 
have black, red, pblue and natural 
background; polka dots are red 
or blue on white, white on red 
or blue. Specify choices. 

2 for $1.25 ppd. 


TABLE MATS in silky Abaca fiber 
with design in red, green or 
brown on natural background. 
Hand woven, 12”x18”, Can be 
wiped clean with moist cloth. 

, set of 6, $4.95 ppd. 


VERSATILE UTILITY SAW, 12- 
inch spring-steel blade of Swedish 
stainless resists rust, 
Plastic handle. Cuts meats, 
frozen food packages (saves 
waste), hard squashes, etc.; good 
for pruning shrubs, small wood 
work, soft metal jobs. Clean like 
other stainless utensils. 

$2.75 ppd. 

HANDYMAN’S BOOK by Better 
Homes and Gardens with 1600 
step-by-step pictures, 476 pages. 
How-to on wood-work, plumbing 
and wiring repairs, painting, 
patching, furniture remodeling. 
Tabbed sections for easy reference. 

$3.95 ppd. 


GARDEN BOOK by Better Homes 
and Garden. Complete from plan- 
ning and design to care of lawn, 
flowers, vegetables, shrubs and 
soils. 17 tabbed sections in per- 
manent loose-leaf binder. 

$3.95 ppd. 


NEW COOK BOOK by Better Homes 
and Gardens. Outdoor, jiffy and 
salad meals plus basic cookery, 
appetizers, canning. Permanent 
loose-leaf binder has 18 easy-ref- 
erence tabbed sections. 


GUEST TOWELS, luxury item of 
Irish linen in choice of dark 
brown, wine, Kelly green, red 
or white. Spoked hemstitch at 
bottom; 114% by 19 in. Dozen 
lots only. 
pereer rer +++ 12 for $5.90 ppd. 


FLINTWOOD California serving- 
ware, winner of Mus. of Modern 
Art award, Set of 11” salad bowl, 
15” chop plate, 4 small (61%4”) 
bowls, serving fork and spoon. 
Acid, chip and break resistant 
in choice of curry yellow, rust 
or avacado green, 

$6.95 ppd. 


corrosion, 














Freshen your 
crowning 


Guardian Ange! Lotion Shampoo 


in the handy plastic bottle. 


Its quality detergent base (Duponol WAQ) makes for easier 
rinsing and economy (you use small quantities). 


Try one with our money back guarantee. 


$1 postpaid 


glory 

with 
the 

NEW 








BADMINTON SET, two 
shuttlecocks, 20-ft. net, 
& Ditson. Rule book. , 

$10.25 ppd. 


PRESSURE COOKER, 4-quart Mir- 
ro-Matic. Automatic pressure con- 
trol, heavy-guage aluminum al- 
loy. Recommended by consumer 
research org. 

. East of Mississippi, $10.20 ppd. 
..West of Mississippi, $10.95 ppd. 


rackets, 
Wright 


REMINGTON electric shaver, deluxe 
60," recommended for speed, 
close shave. AC-DC. 

$23.50 ppd. 


HOME HAIR-CUTTING set: electric 
hair-clipper (AC only), barber's 
comh, fine-quality shears, in- 
struction book. Made by Oster, 
mfrs. of professional barbering 
equipment. 

$10.95 ppd. 

POLISHER & SCRUBBER, versatile 
twin-brush Regina which scrubs 
waxes, polishes, buffs. With 2 
wax-and-scrub brushes, 2 polish 
brushes, 2 buff pads. AC-DC. 

$44.95 
shipped express charges collect 


955 EUREKA VAC, the super Roto- 
Matic with Zip-Clip swivel top on 
4-wheel roto-dolly. The all-in- 
one cleaner, complete with tools; 


shipped express charges collect 


PORTABLE Royal Quiet Deluxe 
typewriter, choice of pica or elite 
type. Line meter, push button 
top, visible tab set, special spacer. 

$86.50 (incl. fed. tax) 
shipped express charges collect 


PORTABLE CORONA  Super-type- 
writer. Key-set tabulator, page 
guage, silent platens. 
shane aees $88.50 (incl. fed; tax) 

shipped express charges collect 





GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
17 Murray St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Description of Item 


mmm re 
a 


Amount 




















Name 


Address 





(N. ¥.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 


No COD'’s. Full payment must accompany each order. Make checks 
Or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 
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Ge «5050 644.000.00060800660006000 


TOTAL 
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STU.L AVAILABLE 
BATH BLANKET for baby. Nubby 
turknit with hood in yellow or 
green, 36”x36”. 


CHILD’S DRESS in white Swiss 
voile with choice of multicolored, 
blue or red Hungarian hand em- 
broidery. Ages 3, 4, 5, 6. Washable. 

$3.50 ppd. 


INTRODUCTION TO .ORCHESTRA 
for children. All orchestra instru- 
ments explained and demonstrat- 
ed in Simon & Shuster’s album 
of 8 unbreakable 78 rpm records. 
C4 OYRGAN 24S aNNES EOE $3.95 ppd. 

TOOTHBRUSHES that dentists rec- 
comend: 2-row natural bristles 
with gum-stimulator tip. Choice 
of medium or hard bristles. 

6 for $2.95 ppd. 

SHRIMPMASTER shells and de- 
veins shrimps; saves work. 


LAUNDRY MARKING pen, quick- 
drying, odorless, black indelible 
ink. 


scndaseeeeeedees $1.15; refill 50c. 
ICE CUBE TRAYS, unbreakable 
poleythylene, makes 75 small 

cubes. Saves space, time. 
2 for $1.00 





FREE GIFT SERVICE 
Guardian Buying Service will gift- 
ship and enclose a gift card to 
anyone you name in the U.S. at 

NO EXTRA CHARGE. 





Hungarian hand embroidered 


Peasant Blouse 


Exquisite Magyar blouses in 
white Swiss voile with beauti- 
ful multicolor hand embroidery. 
Hand smocked and hand em- 
broidered in Hungary with 
D.M.C. thread. Colorful, wash- 
able, serviceable. Equally flat- 
tering with skirt or slacks. 

For sports, office, $4.50 
party or everyday 4 
wear. Sizes 32 to 42, 

Specify color & size. ppd. 











SPECTATOR.4: 


This is a man 


T WAS TEN YEARS AGO this summer that I first met Cedric 

Belfrage. We had been assigned to fly from our Army HQ 
near Frankfurt-am-Main, Germany, to the Bremen Enclave to 
screen applicants for the first paper to be licensed in that bat- 
tered port city. I was new to the job so I mostly watched; IL 
watched the way Cedric worked and I watched Cedric. The job 
was to find “clean” newspapermen who had never worked on 
the Hitler press. Cedric went about his work without sentiment 
and with a single-mindedness that was rare to observe. He 
stuck to the job until it was done; then we relaxed. 


The rains came, and for three days we were grounded in 
Bremen without transportation out. For three days we talked 
and argued, and when the skies cleared we were fast friends. 
It happened that the scene was our outfit’s billet on a broad 
avenue with a new name: Franklin D. Roosevelt Boulevard. 


How many stories—exciting, sad, tense, filled with uproarious 
laughter—flood through my mind as I look back on those years 
as our friendship grew and we formed a working partnership: 
the readjustment to cold-war America after the hope of F.D.R.; 
the frustration of working on the commercial press again when 
you were not the same person you were before; the beginnings 
of the GUARDIAN in a borrowed apartment on Madison Avenue 
where we set up shop for the preview issue in July, 1948; the 
sense of belonging as you worked with people who knew what 
it was all about and wouldn’t quit—for anything; above all, the 
deep satisfaction that comes freom working with a human being 
like Cedric Belfrage. 


EDRIC IS A METICULOUS MAN about his craft. The written 

word is his medium and his product is hand-crafted. I 
have watched him often as he wrote a story in a noisy office 
with typewriters clacking and conversation swirling about him. 
He was oblivious to all: the search for a word was on. The 
pipe puffed steadily, the blue eyes fixed on a point on the wall, 
the fingers poised on the machine. Then the word came and 
the rhythmic chase resumed on the keys. It was a sight that 
made for security: you knew the right word would be found. 


His mark is on the GUARDIAN. For seven years—save for 
the months in prison and a few holidays—he has read every 
word that has gone into our paper. No story was too small to 
escape the search for a superfiuous adjective, a new turn to 
lighten the weight. And the proofs fine-combed as the printers 
groaned—and later expressed their admiration for a craftsman. 

His mark is on the GUARDIAN where it is not so apparent 
fn black and white: the threshing out of what the GUARDIAN 
stands for. Cedric is a stubborn man, but is a flexible man. He 
will express himself firmly and vigorously, but he will listen too. 
What’s more, he will seek advice. The stubbornness is not an 
armor-plate to protect fixed ideas; it is an outwardly-directed 
thing that fights for principle and sanity and it is unyielding. 
The sentiment is absent, the humanity persistent. 


A®s I VISITED HIM each Saturday through the past months 

in prison for a brief few minutes and watched the familiar 
face through the thick glass that separated us, I knew what 
oppressed him most. It was not the lack of freedom as such, 
but the lack of freedom to work. For if there is one striking 
quality about Cedric it is his deep understanding of the dignity 
of work. In this spirit he has contributed to an experiment in 
group journalism the best of his personal journalism and has 
come away richer for it—as have we all. 

We will miss Cedric sorely. We will miss his tolerance in 
an intolerant time, his quiet efforts for what he calls “together- 
work” in a time of rampant individualism. We will miss his 
humor, his comradeship. We will miss his presence. 


M*~ I GO BACK to Germany for a moment? It was late in 

1945 and we were sitting in the drafty office of an editor of 
the Frankfurter Rundschau in Schillerstrasse (again the ring 
of freedom). The editor was a man who had survived 12 years 
in Hitler’s concentration camps. He and Cedric had found each 
other. This day Cedric had come to say goodbye; he was going 
“home” to America. I watched them as they smiled and took 
each other’s hand in farewell. There was silence for a long mo- 
ment after Cedric left. Then the editor looked at me and said 
in German: “This is a man.” 

I think that it is a feeling which al] of us who have known 
Cedric will share; and to know Cedric is to know what he writes, 
because he is what he writes. Then we have all known him and 
he will always be with us; for he is the kind of a man who 
never leaves you once you have come to know him. 


James Aronson 





PEACE CRUSADE CALLED SUBVERSIVE 


TTY. GENERAL HERBERT 

BROWNELL last week 
asked the Subversive Activities 
Control Board to find the 
American Peace Crusade a 
“communist front” and order 
it to register under the Mc- 
Carran Act. 

The petition charges that 
the APC is “directed and con- 
trolled” by the Communist 
Party and was organized to 


“implement and _ co-ordinate 
... the communist peace of- 
fensive.” 


Brownell noted as an in- 
criminating item in the APC’s 
record support of or participa- 
tion in “international peace 
gatherings” such as those in 
Vienna, Peking and Berlin. 


No date has been set for 
SACB hearings. 





